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For the Frien 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES.—NO, 2, 


The information we possess respecting the 
Mexicans or Aztecs, reaches back to the se-| 
venth century of the Christian era; the hierogly-| 
phical tables of that people having transmitted 
to us the principal epochs of their history. It 
ippears that from the seventh to the thirteenth| 
century, successive tribes of the same race of 
people issued forth from the country to the| 
north of the gulf of California. The Toultecs, 
says Humboldt, “appeared first in the year 648, 
the Chichimecks in 1170, the Nahuatlecs in 
1178, the Acolhuans and Aztecs in 1196. The| 
Toultecs introduced the cultivation of maize} 
and cotton ; they built cities, made roads, and} 
constructed those great pyramids which are | 
yet admired, and of which the faces are very) 
accurately laid out. They knew the use of hier- 
oglyphical paintings; they could found metals | 
and cut the hardest stones; and they had a 
solar year more perfect than that of the Greeks 
and Romans. The form of their government 
indicated that they were a people who had 
experienced great vicissitudes in their social 
state.” Among the most northern remains of 
ancientcivilization which have been discovered, | 
are those situated on the south side of the river 
Gila, which empties into the head of the gulf 
of California. The spot is supposed to have 
been the first residence of the Aztecs, on 
reaching the confines of Mexico, in the twelfth 
century. ‘These ruins were first visited by two! 
monks in the year 1773. After a hazardous! 
journey they arrived at a vast and beautiful 
plain, one league distant from the southern’ 
bank of the Rio Gila. ‘They there discovered 
the ruins of an ancient Aztec city, in the midst 
of which is the edifice called la casa grande. 
These ruins occupy more than a square league. 
The casa grande is exactly laid down according | 
to the four cardinal points, having from north 
to south 445 feet in length, and from east to’ 
west 276 feet in breadth. It is constructed of 
clay, or unburnt bricks of unequal size, yet| 
symmetrically placed. The walls are nearly| 
four feet thick. The edifice had three stories| 
and a terrace; the stairs, probably of wood, 
was on the outside. Five apartments remain, | 
each of which is about 27 feet in length, 11 feet! 


| 


lare also found among these fragments of pot-!about three feet in height. 


'Cholula and Papantla. 


assigned to them the greatest antiquity of which | and more visibly distinct, and the terraces cor 


|coatl, or the road of the dead. 


@ oa 4 j 3 : . 
of a mound of earth, nearly as high as the top/ ten inches thick, and composed of small pebble 


in breadth, and 114 feet in height. A wall | 





interrupted by large towers surrounds the | streets including both the latter streets. The 
principal edifice, and appears to have served height of the second pyramid is thirty fect less 
to defend it. ‘The vestiges of an artificial canal|than that of the first, and its base is much 
(which supplied the town with water from the|smaller. Both these pyramids consist of four 
|Rio Gila, have been traced. The whole sur-/stages with platforms, of which three only 

rounding plain is covered w ith broken earthen | now perceivable, owing to the injuries ot 
pitchers, and pots prettily painted in white, red/and vegetation. 
and blue. 


ire 
time 
Each of the four principal 
Pieces of obsidian or volcanic glass| layers was subdivided into small gradations 
A stair of large 
tery—a curious circumstance, says Humboldt, | hewn stones formerly led to their top, where, 
‘because it proves that the Aztecs passed/according to the accounts of travellers, were 
through some unknown northern country which} colossal statues of the sun and of the moon, 
contains this volcanic substance.’ Every thing|covered with gold. The faces of these edi- 
in this region, says he in another place, ‘‘ap-|fices coincide almost exactly with the north 
pears to announce traces of the cultivation of}and south line; their interior is clay mix- 
the ancient Mexicans.’ ‘The inhabitants form|ed with small stones, which is covered with a 
a striking contrast with the wandering and| wall of porous amygdaloid or pudding stone. 
distrustful Indians of the savannas to the east} On the surface of this are still to be seen traces 
of New Mexico. They assemble together in| of the mortar with which it was cemented 
villages to the number of two or three thousand,!covered. It has been said, on the credit of an 
and peaceably cultivate the soil. ‘lo the north} Indian tradition, that these pyramids are hol- 
of the Rio Gila in latitude 36°, is an Indian|low ; but the attempts to pierce them have 
town with two great squares, houses of several | hitherto been unavailing. Around these “houses 
stories, and parallel streets. Every evening/of the sun and moon,” the plain is covered 
the people assemble together on the terraces| with hundreds of small pyramids about thirty 
which form the roofs. ‘The construction of| feet in height, disposed in wide streets, which 
these edifices is the same as that of the casas|terminate in the four faces of the two creat 
grandes on the banks of the Gila. | pyramids, and follow exactly a north and south 

When the Aztecs reached the equinoctial|or east and west line. The tradition of t 
regions of New Spain in 1190, they found there|country is that they were dedicated to thie 
the pyramidal monuments of Teotihuacan, of}stars. It appears certain that they served a 
They attributed the| burying places for the chiefs. “ What analo- 
construction of these great works to the Tol-| gies,” exclaims Humboldt, *‘ with the monu- 
tecs, a powerful and civilized nation who inha-| ments of the old continent !”’ 
bited Mexico 5VU vears before the invasion of| 
the Aztecs. 


na 


} 
A 


\ ‘* As we approached these pyramids,”’ says 
In attributing to that people the|a modern traveller, “ the square and perfect 
construction of these pyramids, the Aztecs| form of the largest became at every step more 
. iid 
they had an idea; for they knew nothing of|now be counted. We rode first to the lesser 
the earlier inhabitants of Mexico. It must,!| which is the most dilapidated of the tw ind 
however, be acknowledged that it is only the|ascended to the top over masses of falling 
tradition of the native tribes that fixes the date|stone and ruins of masonry with less difficulty 
of these edifices, which are possibly of far an-|than we expected. On summit are the 
terior origin. | remains of an ancient building, forty-seven feet 
The pyramids of Teotihuacan are situated in|long and fourteen feet wide: the walls are 
the valley of Mexico, at the distance of eight| principally of unhewn stone, three feet thick 
leagues in a north easterly direction from the/and eight feet high; the entrance at the south 
city, in a plain which bears the name of Mi-|end with three windows on each side, and on 
There are two} the north end it appears to have been divided 
large pyramids dedicated to the sun and to the|at about a third of its length.” “ We D 
moon. The former of these, which is the| arrived at the foot of the largest pyramid and 
largest, has a base of 682 feet square, and is| began to ascend. It was less difficult than we 
180 feet high, which is higher than the third in| expected, though the whole way up, lime and 


1 
the 


> 


s00 


|size of the pyramids of Egypt, while the length| cement are mixed with fallen stones. The ter- 
| of its base is nearly that of the second. A more/races are perfectly visible, particularly the se- 


intelligible comparison to our city readers may|cond, which is about thirty-eight feet wide, 


be made, by stating that its size is equal to that} covered with a coat of red cement eight 


or 


of Christ church steeple, and covering a space| stones and lime. In many places as you ascend, 
of ground much larger than the square from|the nopal trees have destroyed the regularity 
Arch to Market and from Second to Third|of the steps, but have no where injured the 
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general figure of the square, which is as per- 
fect in this respect as the great pyramid of 
Egypt. We every where observed broken 
pieces of instruments like knives, arrow and) 
spear heads, &c. of obsidian, and on reaching 
the summit found a flat surface of considerable 
size, but which has been much broken and dis-| 
turbed. On it was probably a temple or some 
other building ; report says. a statue covered 
with gold.”’— Bullock's Mexico. 

To the eastward of this groupe of pyramids, 
in descending from the table land to the Gulf 
of Mexico, another pyramid was accidenta!!) 
discovered in the midst of a thick forest about 
half a century since. This is the pyramid of 
Papantla, which, although of inconsiderable| 
size, is still aremarkable monument. It pos-| 
sesses a greater elevation in proportion to its| 
base than any similar American edifice, being | 
fifty-seven feet high and eighty feet square at the | 
base. This teocalli consisted of six or perhaps| 
seven stages, and is built of stones of extraor-| 
dinary size very regularly and beautifully cut. | 
Three stair cases lead to its summit, and its| 
walls are ornamented with hieroglyphic sculp- 
tures and with little niches which are disposed | 
with much symmetry. The number of these} 
niches, which is three hundred and eighteen, 
appears to have an allusion to the very re- 
markable calendar of the Toltees, of which I} 
shall hereafter have occasion to speak. 


| formerly made 
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had never previously handled, and perused by eyes which 
had never before beheld the lively oracles of God.”— 


| Monthly Extracts of the British and Foreign Bible} 


Sociely. 


‘The influence of the Bible to reform the pro- | 


fane and vicious, is exhibited in the following 
facts. 


“ Many who were at first unwilling to receive the | 
Bible, have afterward been very thankful that it was | 


left with them. One man who would not 
his Bible, nor consent that it should 
house, came in a few days to the agent and paid for 
it, saying, ‘1 am glad that it was urged upon me. 
I find truths in it which I never knew before, and my 
family spend the Sabbath quite differently since they 
had this Bible.” Another who was unwilling to re- 
ceive the Bible, and said he would burn it if it was 
left at his house, now says that he reads it with much 
interest; that he has found there that sinners must 
repent, or they cannot be saved ; that he cannot sleep 
at night for thinking of what he has read. He had 
a mock at religion; ridiculed ministers 
and their preaching ; but says he shall do so no more. 
—Report of the Strafford County Bible Society, N. H. 


$29. 


pay for 


“ The ladies of a Bible Association, in one of their 
weekly calls upon the poor, saw a female at her door, 
with an infant in her arms; they asked her if she had 


a Bible? she answered no. They then asked her 


whether she would like to become a subscriber for} 


one? She replied, with tears in her eyes, that she 
would if it were in her powe7z, but she could not. On 
leaving her, the husband, an idle worthless man, who 
had seen the ladies talking with his wife, asked her 
what they wanted? She told him, He then enquired 


, what answer she gave them? she repeated that also. 


| On the following Monday, as the ladies were passing 


a j . : . . . 
ij her door, they found her waiting for them; and she| 


* & 





Society’s Testaments, and shed many a tear over it, 
jas she had offered up many a prayer for the Bible 
Society. He then added, ‘As soon as I can afford 
| it, | mean to subscribe for a Bible myself; as I know 
a man who had one from your association, and 
| before he got it he was all for reform: * but now,’ says 
he, * Thomas, I have read the Bible, and I hope it has 
| been blessed to me, as I find reform must begin in my 
own heart.’ ”—Dudley's Analysis, pp. 498 and 503. 


The committee of the Russian Bible Society 
remark : 

“ One of the benefits flowing from our association, 
which was originally neither contemplated nor ex- 
pected, is, that many hundreds of the neighbouring 
children have learned to read; and that the peasants 
in twenty-three places in our parish have voluntarily 
adopted the plan of assembling, every other Sunday 
evening, such children as can read with propriety, 
and have a Testament, for the express purpose of 
reading a few chapters. I have likewise made a 
similar regulation in the school under my inspection, 
which I constantly visit, and in which, during the 


be left at his} 


»| winter in particular, the children are made acquainted 


with the sacred volume: and it has afforded me the 

| most sensible gratification to witness the unexpected 
progress which they have made in scriptural know- 
ledge, as well as in singing, writing, and cyphering. 
A better spirit prevails among the Livonian youth of 
/our parish since we began to distribute the word of 
God more plentifully ; even the fathers of families 
'remain more at home, to hear their children read to 
| them in the best of books while at their work.—Dud- 
| ley’s Analysis, p. 103. 


| At the sixth anniversary of the Russian 
| Bible Society, Prince Galitzin remarks : 

“The reading of the Holy Scriptures is also be- 
coming more general among us, and among our 





ERRATA. In No. I. first column, thirteenth line from the | 


bottom, ernse the word “ defence,” after “ military.” In the third 
column omit the “ and” after * country” in the fourth line from | 
the bottom, and in the last ‘ine change ‘‘ er” into “* 
“ Peru.” 
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BIBLE SOCIETIES, 


(Continued from p. 381.) 


nd. 


The good effects which result from an! 
increased circulation of the Scriptures are 
strikingly illustrated by the succeeding facts. | 

In promoting habits of industry and neatness. | 

“ The advantages resulting from Bible Societies 
are indisputably great. We say indisputably: because 
we can appeal to experience, to facts, in support of| 
the assertion. Even ina moral point of view, the} 
position is correct. It has been actually found, that, | 
in proportion to the dissemination of the Scriptures, | 
a vicious has given place to a virtuous practice ; 
idleness has been supplanted by industry, intem-| 
perance by sobriety, and general improvidence by | 
prudent management. Thus, a powerful antidote is | 
formed to pauperism, and all its direful train of mise-| 
ries. ‘The example of industry, sobriety, and prudent | 
management, which is set by parents and masters, it| 
may be reasonably supposed, will be copied, im some | 
measure at least, by their children, and their ser-| 
vants.”"—First Report of the Columbia Bible Society. | 

“ A poor child, who had been known and marked | 
as an idle and wicked boy, the corrupter of his com-| 
panions, and the trouble of his master and friends, | 
was present at one of these meetings, and was indu-| 
ced to become a subscriber for a Bible. From this 
time an evident change was observed in his conduct : 
at length he got his Bible; and the effect of his 
reading it was, that he became an example of in- 
dustry, and that his whole character was greatly 
improved. This new course he has for a long time 
kept, and gained the entire respect of his employer. 
He lately subscribed for a pocket Testament, and 
gave as his reason, that he could not carry his Bible | 
about with him, and that he had many leisure minutes | 
in a day in which he could read, if he had a Testa- 
ment with him. Nor can your committee omit to 
notice, in one district of your Society, thirty-six copies of | 
the sacred Scriptures have been received by hands which 


tendered them sixpence, 
subscription for a Bible. 


as the commencement of a 
The ladies, surprised, yet 


| delighted, asked her how she became enabled to spare 
}so much? 


She answered very feelingly, ‘1 hope it 
will last—I hope it will last? The next week she 
was ready with a shilling, and in a very few weeks 
paid up the requisite sum, and received her Bible. It 


| appeared from herstatement, that almost immediately 


after their first conversation, the husband attended 
diligently to his employment; and, instead of spend- 
ing the greater part of his earnings at the public- 
house, as he had been accustomed to do, brought his 
wife home his wages. In a very short time this man 
became a free subscriber ; and such was the influence 
of Bible principles upon his conduct, that his tem- 
poral affairs became very prosperous, and he now has 
a considerable sum deposited in the savings-bank.”— 
Report of the Dublin Bible Society. 


Blackheath, 1819,—* One of the parishes within the 


isphere of this Society’s labours, and where an asso- 


ciation was formed about four years ago, consists 
chiefly of farmers, labourers, and mechanics, Every 
Sunday afternon, it has long been customary for the 
farmers’ men to assemble together in the stables 
and to talk over the occurrences of the week. The 
inteution having to divert each other, the 
practice, according to their own account, was to relate 


been 


childish tales, and often false stories, for this purpose. | 


Some of the men having been supplied with the 


| Scriptures, it has afforded the committee peculiar 


satisfaction to become spectators of the moral and 
religious benefit which has since accrued. Now, 
every Sunday afternoon, instead of meeting to 
gamble, engage in any unbecoming games, and utter 
idle or profane Janguage, they meet to hear the 
Scriptures read to them, 


no longer resort to a public-house, but devoutly 
attend a place of worship.” 

* A poor man, who had saved some money, in order 
to spend it at the fair, on hearing of the Bible Asso- 


| ciations, thought he might devote it to a better pur- 


| pose, and requested he might have a Testament of|in the Prussian service, and had been a long time 
| the largest type, as he had a mother residing in Lin-| seeking for an English Bible, but in vain. 


colnshire, whose sight was bad from age. He said 


One of their own party is | 
| often seen reading to the rest, while they earnestly 
| listen to every word. Afterward, too, as soon as they 
| have attended to their unavoidable business, they 


| villagers, who, in many places, assemble together on 

the Sabbath, and other holy days, to spend them in 
|reading their Bibles; and in some places even the 
| youth are occupied in the instruction of their parents 
{who have not before been taught to read. The 
| soldiers and sailors are likewise, of their own accord, 
| seeking this spiritual food. They experience that in 
| their families the Bible supplies them with lessons for 
the regulation of their lives, and with an abundant 
source of daily comfort and edification.” 


} 
| The following interesting facts exhibit the 
beneficial effect of circulating the Scriptures 
among seamen. 


“I one day observed a man of genteel appearance 
| following me from boat to boat; he came up, and, 
|after some conversation, observed, that he had reason 
|to praise God for Bible Societies, as he presumed 

God had made use of them for saving his soul; and 
| seid, * I was an ignorant, wicked sailor, who sailed 
from New-York; once, after an arrival, hearing of a 
Bible Society, for which money was collecting, I, and 
| some of my companions, in a kind of a thoughtless 
| frolic, gave two dollars each. I don’t recollect ever 
{thinking of it until on a Sabbath near the Banks of 
| Newfoundland, on a voyage to Europe, I took up a 
| book in the steerage, and on the cover read * New- 
| York Bible Society.’ I felt my heart sink in a kind of 


} 


| involuntary horror; I took it to my birth and read, 
| and saw plainly, and felt deeply, that I was a lost 
| Sinner, very near eternal destruction. Every place | 
| turned to confirmed the dreadful tidings. My distress 
was very great; I prayed and searched the Scriptures, 
|and through infinite mercy, before we reached land, 
|I found the way of salvation, and, I humbly trust, 
obtained grace to embrace it. This is some years 
jago. I have quit the sea, and am now on my way, 
|with my family, to the new settlements.’ ”"— Letter 
| from the Rev. J. Patterson, Pittsburg. 


| From the fifth Report of the Merchant-Sea- 
|men's Bible Society, London. 

| “ Last voyage,” says the master, “I was particu- 
larly gratified in having it in my power to supply a 
| poor man, an American, who had been many years 


Having 


by some means or other heard that I had some on 


{he knew she would be delighted with one of the|board, he came to me and asked if I would provide 
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him with one, but told me that he was without money) the box with the driver, and a bench fastened) rows, according to an immemorial right of 
to pay me its value; but if I would only grant him 


his desion, he Gaull sake Ki up io week i being a] to the front, immediately behind the driver,| way; the neighbouring village ; the antique 
vinced of this poor fillow’s anzicty te pemwess the! which will accommodate three passengers—| family mansion, standing apart in some little 
sacred treasure from the best of motives, I gave him a| these front seats are the best. No person rides | rural domain; all these common features of 
Bible; and I do assure you it would have done any| absolutely on the top, as | had heard—this is} English landscape evince a calm and settled 
one’s heart good to witness his expressions of gra-| reserved for the luggage. Many of the com-| security, an hereditary transmission of home- 
ba captain of one vessel having left his card m mon coaches, and all of those which carry the) bred virtues and local attachments, that speak 
my office at atime when I was absent, I visited her a| mail, are protected by a guard, who rides be-| deeply and touchingly for the moral character 
second time. When he found me on board, ‘1 am| hind, is armed, and is dressed in a red coat,| of the nation.’ The common people of York- 
always glad to see you,’ he said; and, notwithstanding| which is the king’s livery. He has the direc-| shire speak a very coarse dialect of the English 
he ae to weigh ae he mustered the} tion of the coachman, who never leaves the| tongue. We could not understand one-half of 
"Have you a Bibla’ andspokelin the presence of aij| DOX—regulates the hours of departure and] what our coachman said in answer to our in- 
of them, and many strangers, of the privilege of being| Stopping, for which he is accountable to the} quiries, and when he drove up to an inn and 
brought under its heavenly influence. Each man| proprietors, and assists the passengers in all| conversed with the hostler or bar-maid, they 
who had not a Biblegaid he should be glad to have| their little concerns. For every stage of nine| were utterly unintelligible. We arrived at 


3 tain seemed much pleased with the . . . 
one, and the captain 4 sewn * -+4/ or ten miles, both he and the coachman receive} Leeds a little before sun-down. 
idea that ever’ individual under his command would} 


now possess one; he had so much confidence in his| ® small fee which is said to be gratuitous, but “ Leeds is a place of great antiquity, and is 
ship’s company as to pay them their month’s advance) it is always demanded if the payment of it} now, in consequence of its woollen manufac- 
before the ship left London ; a circumstance, I believe,| should be neglected. I have found the com-| tures, one of the most thriving and active pla- 
never known before, as it respects a free trader. I) pany in an English stage coach vastly more! ces in the kingdom. The tall and numerous 
never visited a ship of this description before where | communicative and sussenhie than it is i. Ane. chimneys onan of earthenware. and spouting 
found the crew so uniformly consistent. The custom-| ~. eee aetna : Sa ee ge oe “t 8 
house officers, and others, said they had not heard an| Tica, a circumstance directly the reverse of|out fire and smoke from the workshops, are 
oath since they had been on board : this was certainly | what | had been led to expect. quite striking as you approach them. A small 
a very extraordinary thing, when the extent of the) « Our journey for this day was to Leeds ;| stream of water, called here the river Aire, 
ae ail denatanteien Clade the whole road was delightful. For many miles} runs through the town. 

father to us all, and were I to leave this ship, I don’t | OUt of Manchester it passed through a con-} | Leeds = desperately dirty, smoky place, 
know where I should find such another.’ A strange | tinuous village; the country then becomes hilly, and will not detain the traveller long, unless 
gentleman observed, on seeing so many sailors pur-|and the inhabitants clustered together into} he should be desirous of viewing the numerous 
chase the Scriptures so readily, and on seeing the! small neat towns; the soil being generally pos-| manufactories. 1 went through what is called 
eee pet reaper dag oe: eee een by rich landholders. The hedges were} the Central Market, which is a kind of bazaar 
aud [ shall never forget it.’ Sold twenty Bibles.” —| peculiarly beautiful, being interspersed with | for the sale of all kinds of goods, besides meats 


Mo. Extracts of the British and Foreign Bible Society| pink, white, and orange flowers of rich frag-|and vegetables: it is a fine stone structure more 





for 1822. trance; the birds were numerous, tame, and| than two stories high. The General Infirmary 
Extracts from Captain Cox’s Reports. quite noisy. I could not distinguish a single} was interesting to me, as the scene of the la- 


“ One of the crew being informed that the Bible-| note in their warblings similar to our birds in} bours of the venerable, amiable, eminent and 
boat was alongside, cried out, * Oh, that is just the) America; both the birds and insects are as| pious surgeon, William Hey, Esquire, whose 
thing: I will borrow money to get a Bible; and!) much strangers to me here as the people.| interesting memoirs by Pearson, | had just 
ane ta will be gled of the | Lense’ When the road passed over the hills the pros-| read before leaving home. One of his maxims 
away in the Phenix, when the captain and sixteen| pect was perfectly novel, the little farms cut}! hope never to forget: ‘I would spare no 
men were drowned. I thought of the Bible then; but| up into small patches, by the hedge-rows andj pains to qualify myself for that state of life to 
I had none to read.’ * Why,’ said another of the crew, | stone fencing, looked exactly like a dissected | which the providence of God has called me, 
* you would have had no time, in such a condition, to| map. The high grounds are cultivated to the|and then trust him with the success of my en- 
consult your Bible, even if you had possessed one.’ want i tg etl hie Slee ake ae li , tae ioht hood of this tow 
‘No,’ replied he, * | know that very well; but if I} ery summits 0 aS UNS. cre anc there Seareare nue ager — of this town 
had one, I could have read it before I came into these| Snug stone cottages, surrounded with deep) there isa fine old ruin called Kirkstall Abbey, 
circumstances. I will have one now, and J will never! green shrubbery, enlivened, beautified, andj but our time would not permit us to examine 
more be without.’ He borrowed the money he} gave variety to the landscape. It is the moral|it.* Not finding any thing further to excite our 
wanted, and I never witnessed one more anxious to| ¢oJing, connected with these little home scenes| curiosity here, we took a post chaise for York, 
possess a Bible than he was, The captain spoke well | ; - a ; i TA Tie 
of the crew, and was glad to hear that I had sold four) of rural repose and sheltered quiet, which ren-| where we arrived about eleven o'clock, after 
Bibles and one Testament. A manof colour, who| ders such prospects so delightful. Irving's re-| passing over pretty much the same sort of 
purchased a Portuguese Testament, said, in broken| marks on English scenery are precisely appli-|country as that between Manchester and 
oe oe have got ‘h oe I ry — cable to this part of the country. ‘ Every| Leeds. 
sinned, cantons Geanneit wits ye « eon” antique farm house, and moss grown cottage,} “ 30th.—We were all anxious to visit the 

is a picture; and as the roads are continually| wonders of this place. The cathedral, or min- 

+ winding, and the view shut in by groves and|ster, is that which deservedly excites the great- 
For the Friena, | U@4ges, the eye is delighted by a continual suc-} est attention: the lover of the sublime in archi- 
NOTES OF A TRAVELLER. oe of small landscapes of captivating tecture, or of that which is venerable for anti- 
. oveliness. Every thing seems to be the growth| quity, may here be gratified to satiety. It is 

(Continued from page 387.) of ages of regular and peaceful existence. The|a vast structure in the form of a cross, the 

“ May 29th.—We left Manchester in the} old church of remote architecture, with its low longest arm of which is five hundred and twen- 
stage coach, the outside seats of which are the| massive portal, its gothic tower, its windows] ty-five feet, and the highest part on the inside 
best in every respect for the stranger, except} rich with tracery and painted glass, in serupu-| is more than two hundred. It is impossible 
in case of rain, which by the way is not much} lous preservation; its stately monuments of| for me to convey in a letter any correct ac- 
to be regarded, while travelling in this coun-| warriors and worthies of the olden time, ances-| count of this wonder of the world. I cannot, 
try. The inside is very confined, and your} tors of the present lords of the soil; its tomb-| however, leave this building without attempt- 
view is always limited to a very small portion| stones, recording successive generations of} ing to give you some idea of its interior. Sup- 
of the country—for night travelling, however,| sturdy yeomanry, whose progeny still plough| pose yourself in an immense hall, more than 
the inside is certainly to be prefered. An) the same fields, and kneel at the same altar; | five hundred feet long, one hundred feet broad, 
English stage coach is very much like the best| the parsonage, a quaint irregular pile, partly, and in some places a hundred, and in others 
of those now used in the United States, except] antiquated, but repaired and altered in the}more than two hundred feet high; imagine 
a kind of frame work attached to the body of| tastes of various ages and occupants; the stile, yourself under wide and lofty arches, support- 
the coach behind, in which the outside passen-|and footpath leading from the churchyard ed by columns of small pillars springing up 


gers commonly sit. There is also a seat onjacross pleasant fields, and along shady hedge-! from a common base, and which, from their 


(To be continued.) 
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ee 
ee annie . ; Siete iene cece oe, 


nnmber and extent, appear to diminish in mag- 
nitude in the long perspective; 


tracery—the n fancy vast windows of coloured! 
glass, representing rich embroidery or es 
work, armorial bearings, and the figures « 

departed worthies, shedding over every Sains 
a rich and solemn light. The eastern window, | 
which forms the termination of the choir, is| 
unrivalled in the world for magnitude and} 
beauty. 


light upon it, is thus described by a moder: 
poet:— 


* The moon on the east oriel shone 

Through slender shafts of shapely stone 

By foliage tracery combined ; 

Thou wouldst have thought some fairy’s hand 
*T wixt poplars straight, the osier wand 

In many a freakish knot had twined ; 

Then formed a spell when the work was done, 
And changed the willow wreaths to stone. 
The silver light so pale and faint 

Showed many a prophet—many a saint, 
Whose image on the glass was dyed.” 


(To be continued.) 


*This incidental notice of those venerable 
ruins has brought to mind some lines which 
a ee us in early life, written by Cornelius 

Caley, jr. and said to be addressed upon the 
spot to a company of young persons whil 
viewing the ruins, 7th mo. 16th, 1771. 


KIRKSTALL ABBEY. 


See, how the sharp, corroding tooth of Time, 
Hath rent these massy walls! The stones dissolve, 
And like the feeble sinews of old age, 

Relax, and shrink, and crumble to the ground. 


Ah me! shall ruthless Time’s devourmg power, 
Thus bow the firmest works of busy man? 
*Tis even so; yea, lastly he himself, 
The great projector of these haughty piles, 
With al! his riches, honours, and renown, 
Hides his poor head in dust, and is no more. 


Come, then, my friends, upon a surer base 
Let’s build such pleasures as will ne’er decay. 
Such as in endless youthful beauty shine, 

When life’s gay dream, like to a tale that’s told, 
Is past, and in oblivion’s shade forgot. 
Safe on that rock which rears its noble head 
Beyond mutation’s stroke, and every foe, 
Let’s build our heavenly house ; a house wherein 
No moth, nor rust, nor thief, nor time, nor death, 
Can e’er approach its pleasures to annoy. 
Now in your bloom, and youth, and smiling years, 
The golden season grasp, now lay up store, 
In fairest mansions of celestial peace. 
So when this earthly, transient scene is o’er, 
Bright, cherub angels, natives of that land, 

Shali lead you raptur’d to yon radiant home, 
W here all the myriads of the ransom’d throng 
Shall hail you, welcome, to the mount of bliss. 
There—God’s unsullied light, and life, and love, 
In one incessant glory’s blaze shall crown 
Our souls with joy and everlasting rest, 
Beyond what man or angel’s tongue can name, 
Or largest stretch of human heart desire. 








As our moral conduct is much influenced by 
our religious opinions, it is important to our- 
selves, our families, the particular societies of 
which we are members, and consequently to 
the nation we belong to, and mankind in gene- 
ral, that we entertain none which are not 
strictly consistent with the Divine attributes, by 
which we believe the whole to be governed. 

Ditiwyn. 


now conceive; 
the whole to be ornamented with an infinite! 
variety of sculpture—of flowers and foliage and iH 


This window, and the efleet of miooe-| ! 
7 It is thy own calm home, thy ery stal shrine, 


{Or struggling w 
St} And visited all night by troops of stars, 





HYMN BEFORE SUN 


IN THE 


YRISE, 


VALE OF CHAMOUNI, 


By S. T. ¢ 


ast thou a charm to stay the morning star 

In his steep course? so long he seems to — 
On thy bald, awful head, O sovran Blanc 
|The Arve and Aveiron at thy base, 

Rave carelessly ; but thou, most awful form! 
| Risest from forth thy silent sea of pines, 

| How silently ! Around thee and above, 

Deep is the air and dark, substantial, black, 
An ebon mass: methinks thou piercest it, 


As with a wedge! But when | look again, 


ole ridge . 


Thy habitation from ete rnity ! 
O dread mount! I gazed upon thee, 
Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 


‘ : 
Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in pray er); in which strict truth is held 


|I worshipped the Invisible alone. 


Yet, like some sweet beguiling melody, 
So sweet, we know not we are listening to it, 


Thou, the mean while, was blending with my thought! | 


Yea, with my life, and life’s own secret joy ; 
Till the dilating soul, enwrapt, transfus’d, 

Into the mighty vision passing —there 

As in her natural form, swelled vast to heaven. 


Awake, my soul! not only passive praise 
Thou owest! not alone these swelling tears, 
Mute thanks and secret ecstasy ! Aw rake, 

Voice of sweet song! Awake, my heart, awake! 
Green vales and icy cliffs, all join my hymn. 


Thou first and chief, sole Sovran of the vale! 
with the darkness all the night, 


Or when they climb the sky or when they sink ; 
Companion of the Morning-star at dawn 
Thyself earth’s rosy star, and of the dawn 


}Co-herald! wake, O wake, and utter praise ! 
| Who sank thy sunless pillars deep in earth? 


Who filled thy countenance with rosy light ? 
Who made thee parent of perpetual streams? 


And you, ye five wild torrents fiercely glad ! 
Who called you forth from night and utter death, 
From dark and icy caverns called you forth, 


| Down those precipitous, black, jagged rocks, 
|For ever shattered and the same for ever ? 


Who gave you your invulnerable life, 

Your strength, your speed, your fury, and your joy, 
Unceasing ‘thunder and eternal foain ? 

And who commanded (and the silence came) 

Here let the billows stiffen, and have rest? 
Ye ice-falls! ye that from the mountain’s 
Adown enormous ravines slope amain— 
Torrents, methinks, that heard a mighty voice, 
And stopp’d at once amidst their maddest plunge! 


; brow 


| Motionless torrents! Silent cataracts! 
| 


Who made you glorious as the gates of Heaven 
Beneath the keen full moon? Who bade the sun 

|C lothe you with rainbows? Who with living flowers 
| Of loveliest blue, spread garlands at your feet ? 
God ! let the torrents like a shout of nations 


| Answer! and let the icy plains echo, God! 


God! sing, ye meadow streams, with gladsome voice! 
Ye pine groves, with your soft and soul-like sounds! 
And they too have a voice, yon piles of snow, 

And in their perilous fall shall thunder God! 


Ye living flowers that skirt the eternal frost! 
Ye wild goats sporting round the eagle’s nest! 
Ye eagle’s playmates of the mountain storm ! 
Ye lightnings, dread arrows of the clouds! 

Ye signs and wonders of the element! 
Utter forth God, and fill the hills with praise. 


Once more, hoar mount! with thy sky-pointing peaks, 
Oft from whose feet the Avalanche, unheard, 
Shoots downward, glittering through the pure serene, 
Into the depth of clouds that veil thy breast— 

Thou, too, again, stupendous mountain! thou, 
That as | raise my head, awhile bow’d low 
In adoration, upward from thy base, 
Slow-travelling with dim eyes suffused with tears, 
Solemnly seemest, like a vapoury cloud, 
To rise before me,—rise, O ever rise, 


| Rise like a cloud of incense from the earth ! 
| Thou kingly spirit thron’d among the hills, 
| Thou great ambassador from earth to heaven ! 
| Great hierarch ! tell thou the silent sky, 

| And tell the stars, and tell yon rising sun, 

| Earth, with her thousand voices, praises God. 








| Pargntat Fatsenoops.—In noticing Ame- 
‘lia Opie’s * Illustrations of Lying,” a writer in 

| the London Literary Gazette has the following 
| remarks, which are well worthy the attention 
| of parents. 


| ’ . nae . : 
| ‘Thereis one class of lies, which we area little 
| surprised did not attract a larger share of Mrs. 


| Opie’s attention : 


Lies told by parents to their 
| children. 


We believe that the slight regard 
among mankind, is 
| principally owing to the lies, which are told to 
| children by their parents, during the few first 
‘years of their lives. Then is the time that 
| permanent impressions may be as well made as 
at any later period. It is then, probably, that 
what is called the natural propensity of a child 
is unfolded. Many persons who have great 
abhorrence of lying, and whip their children if 
they detect them in it, yet make no scruple of 
telling and acting to them the most atrocious 
falsehoods. ‘There are few parents who do not 
do this in a greater or less degree, though doubt- 
less without dreaming they are guilty of criminal 
deception. With many the whole business of 
managing their children is a plece of mere 
artifice and trick. They are cheated in their 
amusements, cheated in their food, cheated in 
their dress. Lies are told them to get them to 
do any thing which is disagreeable. Ifa child 
is to take physic, the mother tells him she has 
something good for him to drink; if recusant, 
she will send for the doctor to cut off his ears, 
or pull his teeth, or that she will go away and 
leave him, and a thousand things of the same 
kind, each of which may deceive once and 
answer the present purpose, but will invariably 
| fail afterwards. 

Parents are too apt to 
their children by making promises which they 
never intend to perform. If they wish, for in- 
stance, to take away some eatable, which they 
fear will be injurious, they reconcile them by 
the promise of a ride, or walk, or something 
else which will please them, but without any 
intention of gratifying them. This is lying 
downright. People think nothing of breaking 
their promises to children, if the performance 
be not perfectly convenient. But they are the 
last persons to whom promises should be 
broken, because they cannot comprehend the 
reason, if there be one, why they are not kept. 
Such promises should be scrupulously redeem- 
ed, though at a great inconvenience, and even 
when inadvertently made. For the child’s 
moral habit is of infinite more consequence, 
than such an inconvenience can be to a parent. 

We have only noticed a few of the cases of 
lying to children, but enough to illustrate the 
frequency of it. And yet, after having pursued 
a course of deception for the two or three first 
years of life, if the parent then finds his child is 
trying to deceive him, and will tell a downright 
lie, he wonders how he should have learnt to 
do so, for he always “ taught’’ him to speak the 
truth ; not reflecting that he has been lying to 
him from his very birth. So he attributes those 


endeavour to pacify 
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habits to an innate disposition and tendency to} sides, lawyers are sought rather as a means of 
falsehood, which he has himself been fostering| gratifying malevolence, than of allaying irri- 
and nourishing from the first. tation.—Journal of Law. 











Last Witus.—There exists in the minds} [Epuprion or Mounr Airna.—We trans- 
of many people—otherwise well disposed—a}|ate from a Bordeaux paper the following 


Brief Observations addressed to Sceptics and 
Unitarians.—By Wicerrrorce. 


Continued from page 30! 


Besides the class of those who profe ssedly rejer t 
revelation, there is another, and that also, it is to be 


' : : . . - feared, an increasin: 1e, »} ay be called the 
singular and unaccountable objection of the| account of the late terrible eruption of Mount cl oe of helfeutalieeen Perscovwslbi 2 ee i 
disposition of their property by will. In some} Aina, which occurred about the middle of May. ; 


it appears to be the influence of an idle super-| The number of lives lost is not stated, but must 
stition, as the harbinger of their own death.| have been very great. 
An idea certainly likely to be realized if defer-|_ The terrible explosion which opened seven 
red until affected by violent illness. In these} craters of the volcano at once, has destroyed 
circumstances, the mere agitation arising from) eight villages in the neighbourhood of the 
a sense of neglected duty, in the exertion Of} mountain, to which neither the lava nor the fire 
repairing it, may very naturally involve dan-| ever extended before. All the buildings have 
gerous results. But he must be of a very| disappeared under the heaps of calcined 
weak mind who supposes that the disposition} stones and burning cinders, which were thrown 
of property in one instrument is more likely to} f-om these new openings of Aitna. Notwith-| 
anticipate his hour, than a sale of it in ancther-| standing the frightful detonation which announ- 
To make a will is in the cases of most men a| ced beforehand the approach of the catastrophe, 
matter of positive duty. And as such Wesley) the inhabitants remained in their dwellings, 
frequently enforced it upon his hearers. It is) considering themselves safe on account of the 
said that on one occasion he so wrought upon) distance, which had preserved them in all| 
the conscience of one of his congregation, that| preceding eruptions, however violent. In the 
he went home with a resolution instantly to} destruction of these villages and the neighbour-| 
repair his neglect. And the excitement of his| ing hamlets, perished a great many victims,| 
feelings operated so powerfully upon him, then} both men and animals. On the 24th of May 
being in a weak state of health, that death) the consumed edifices were still smoking, and 
overtook him before he had accomplished his|these unhappy places were inaccessible on 
purpose. account of the heat which was given out from 
That the making of a last will is a religious} the cinders, stones and lava, with which they 
duty, no one of course can uphold; but that it] were covered. It was not until the eighth day 
may become aduty, and that its neglect may| after the disaster, that it was possible to ap- 
be in the highest degree criminal, are con- proach for the purpose of affording any suc- 


siderations which deeply affect every man-.|/cour. But the search was entirely useless. 
Indeed we can conceive of very few cases in| Never was a calamity more terrible, more) 
” | 


which a man’s duty in life can be regarded as} unexpected, or more general. The shores of| 
fulfilled, if this be neglected. The case of a) Calabria, and some parts of Italy, lying in the| 
father, a widower, with only one child, and a} cyrrent of the wind which blew on that disas-| 
moderate fortune, may seem to be that in which) trous night, were covered with the same kind| 
a testamentary disposition, or limitation of the} of ashes under which the places in the vicinity 


property is useless; and yet it may be a ques-| of tna were buried. Sicily will long remem-| 










| 


rious degrees of approximation to a state of absolute 
infidelity. The system (if it deserves the name) of 
these men is grossly irrational. Hearing many who 
assert, and many who deny, the truth of Christianity, 
and not reflecting seriously enough to consider that 
it must be either true or false, they take up a strange 
sort of middle opinion of its qualified truth. They 
conceive that there must be something in it, though 
by no means to the extent to which it is pushed by 
orthodox Christians. They grant th reality of 
future punishment, and even that they themselves, it 
grossly immoral, cannot altogether expect to escap 


; it; yet, * they trust it will not be so hard with them 


as the churchmen state :” and, though disbelieving 
almost every material doctrine which Christianity 
contains, they by no means conceive themselves to 
be enlisted under the banners of infidelity, or to have 
much cause for apprehension respecting the final issue 
of their doubts. 

But let these men be reminded, that there is n 
middle way. If they can be prevailed to look into 
their Bible, and do not make up their minds absolutely 
to reject its authority, they must admit, that there is 
no ground whatever for this vain hope, which they 
suffer themselves to indulge, of escaping but with a 
slight measure of punishment. Nor let them think 
their guilt inconsiderable. Is it not grossly criminal, 
to trifle with the long suffering of God, to despise 
alike his invitations and his threatenings, and the 
offer of his spirit, and the precious blood of the Re- 
deemer? Sure we are that this is the Scripture 
estimate of their conduct: ‘* How shall we escape if 
we neglect so great salvation?” It shall be more 
tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrah, in the day of 
judgment, than for them who voluntarily shut their 
eyes against that full light, which the bounty of 
heaven has poured out upon them. These half-un- 
believers, are even more reprehensible than down- 
right sceptics, for remaining in this state of careless 
uncertainty, without endeavouring to ascertain the 
truth or falsehood of revelation. The probability 
which they admit, that it may be true, impresses on 


tion whether the habits, sex, disposition, and| her this disaster, which has devastated the| them an additional and an undeniable obligation to 
ith 7 Y } > , . S ji j e 2c ; sc s t 
qualities of the offspring, do not render an} yichest and most fertile country in the world. | "4": But both to them and to decided sceptics i 


omission of such disposal as may secure him 


from probable evils, an obligation incumbent 





Genius of Temperance. 


JUVENILE MaGnanimity.—A lad was re-| 


on the parent. 
Few men can make their own wills, and| cently called before the police court for throw-| 
perhaps none ought to attempt it without re-|ing a stone which struck a little girl in the) 
ference to counsel, even in cases where there|eye. The respectability of the parties excited | 
are no complicated bequests, and where the} considerable interest, and drew many persons} 
testator understands his own intentions, a} to hear the examination. The boy was bound | 
matter by no means of universal occurrence.| to appear at the municipal court, and Col. M.| 
There are many peculiarities relating to exe-| was engaged as his counsel. Soon after the} 
cution which can be known only to a profes-| examination, another boy, about twelve years} 
sional man. Sir W. Blackstone, we believe,| of age, called on the counsellor aforesaid, and | 
recommends to medical and clerical persons, | asked, ‘Sir, are you engaged to defend | 
the instruction of themselves in the drafting of} Yes, lam. Why do you ask?” To which | 
wills, so that, when in extremis, the dying per- 
son may not really be inops concilii. his immortal grandfather, ‘* Because, sir, | 
It is a great mistake to suppose that it is an|threw the stone, and cannot suffer a com- 
advantage to professional men that they should] rade to be punished for a crime of my own 
be employed to make wills. As a matter of|commission.” “Well done. You area fine boy. 
compensation it is of small consideration. As| What is your name?” “ My name is 
a matter of labour and concoction frequently .” “Well,” said the counsellor, admiring 
of great difficulty. Few disputes grow out of| the nobleheartedness of the lad, “ will you tell 
wills drawn up by lawyers. Few quarrels|the county attorney that you committed the 
indeed ever occur after application toa lawyer|act?” “ Yes, sir,’ said he, and immediately 
of any respectability in the first instance for| went to Colonel Austin’s office for that purpose. 
advice; but, in general, men work themselves} The friends of the injured girl, on learning 
into a dispute, and when interest, self love, and| these particulars, declined taking any farther 
the pride of opinion, are fully excited on both] steps on the premises.— Boston Commentator. 
















| must be plainly declared, that they are in these days 
jless excusable than ever, for not looking into the 
| grounds and proofs on which the truth of Christianity 
is established: for never before were these so plainly, 
and at so easy a rate offered to the consideration of 
mankind. Through the bounty of Providence, the 
widely spreading poison of infidelity has in our days 
been opposed by more numerous and more powerful 
antidotes. One of these has has already been pointed 
out :* and it should be matter of farther gratitude to 
every real Christian, that in the very place on which 
modern infidelity has displayed the standard of vic- 
ory, a warrior in the service of religion, a man of the 
most acute discernment and profound research, has 
been raised up by Providence to quell their triumph.+ 
He was soon taken from us; but happily for him 
and for ourselves, not till he had announced, that 


the little fellow replied, with honesty worthy of| like the magi of old, he had seen the star of Christ 


in the east, amd had fallen down and worshipped him 
” ~ ~ * ss * 
Henceforth let all objectors against Christianity, 
on tae ground of its being disproved by the oriental 
records, be put to silence. The strength of their cause 
consisted in their ignorance, and in our own, of ori- 
ental learning. They availed themselves for a while 


* A. Fuller. 


The author’s note. + It is almost superfluous to 
state, that Sir William Jones is here meant, who, from 
the testimony borne to his extraordinary talents by 
Sir John Shore, (now Lord Teignmouth) in his first 
address to the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, appears 
to have been a man of most extraordinary genius and 
astonishing erudition. 
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. we — 
of our being in a state of darkness; but the light of| trust reposed in them, and by humble watch-|of youth, and moderating its impetuosity ; 
g } J sity ; 


day has at length broken in upon us, and exposed to) fy))ness Jive so loose from the world and its va-| while, on the other hand, the subdued 


deserved contempt their superficial speculations. 
The infatuation of these unbelievers would be less 
striking, if they were able altogether to decline 


| 


spirits 


rious entanglements as to be good ensamples| of the elder Friends would be cheered and ani- 


to the flock. 


There cannot be a doubt that| mated by the sprightliness and zeal of youth. 


Christianity ; and were at liberty to relinquish their} much of the infidelity which overspread the| We allude now to social intercourse mainly, 
pretensions to its rewards, on condition of being) Society, and shook our religious institutions to| but under the regulating influence of religious 


exempted from its punishments. 

But that is not the case; they must stand the risk 
of the encounter, and their eternal happiness or 
misery is suspended upon the issue. What must be 


late, of the awful reality of their impending ruin ° 
May the mercy and the power of God awaken them 
from their desperate slumber, while life is yet spared, 
and there is yet space for repentance! 


For the Friend 
THE TEN LETTERS. 


By a Demi-Quaker. 


| their very basis, owed its currency to the want| feeling, the s 


ame happy effects would result 


of faithfulness on the part of elders, in admon-| from a more constant intercourse between the 
| 


ishing and restraining those ministers whose} different classes of society in our meetings for 
the emotion of these men, on first opening their eyes} restless and ambitious spirits longed to be dis-| discipline. So far as we have had opportunity 
in the world of spirits, and of being convinced too) tinguished by “‘ appearing wise above what is 


Had a 


written, and telling some new thing.” 
proper religious control been exercised over 


for judging, from some years of observation, 


| we believe there is a feeling of cordial and af- 
| fectionate interest for the youthful members of 
)such, when the first aberration from the path| Society cherished among those of riper years, 


|of humble obedience was perceived, the eviljand we wish it increased; we desire to see 


| 


which it did, and perhaps the individuals them- 


}selves might have been rescued from the snares 

During the stormy period of religious con-, of the wicked one. And although, through the 
troversy which preceded the formal secession| mercy and providence of that gracious Being 
of the Hicksites from the Society of Friends,| who controlleth the course of events, we have 
a pamphlet was issued from the press, bearing | been in great measure delivered from the over- 
the following title: “* Observations on the Ser-| flowing scourge, the past events ought to serve 
mons of Elias Hicks in several Letters to him,|as a salutary warning, and animate every class 
with some introductory remarks addressed to|in Society to increased vigilance and faithful- 
the junior Members of the Society of Friends. | ness in the discharge of our social and religi- 


| 


“ To expect that we should be informed of the di- 


} 


ous duties, lest, having escaped one snare, a 
state of lukewarmness be indulged, and “a 


vine economy with the same distinctness as of our| Worse evil overtake us. 


own duty, would be a piece of arrogance above ordi- 
nary.” —Burgh. 
* Dim, as the borrowed beams of moon and stars 
To lonely, weary, wandering travellers, 
Is reason to the soul: and as on high 
Those rolling fires discover but the sky, 
Not light us here ; so reason’s glimmering ray 
Was lent, not to assure our doubtful way, 
But guide us upward to a better day.”— Dryden.” 


When this work was first published we de- 
rived much satisfaction from the perusal of it, 
and readily perceived that it was the produc- 
tion of no ordinary mind. It is valuable not 
only for the able manner in which it exposes 
the absurdity and contradictions contained in 
Elias Hicks’ sermons, but for the practical 
hints which are suggested to the consideration 


| 





| 


The dignity and authority of the elderships 


ought ever to be regarded, on the part of those 
who are accounted worthy tu participate in its 
high duties, by a religious engagement to do 


{nothing inconsistent with the sacred character 
| of the office, but to fulfil its functions in confor- 


mity with the Scripture exhortation, “ Feed the 


flock of God which is among you, taking the 
oversight thereof, not by constraint, but will- 


_as ensamples to the flock; and when the chief 


crown of glory that fadeth not away:” and also 


of those who have not followed the * cunningly | 


devised fables’”” of the present day. As the 


edition published was but small, and the circu-! 


lation of course limited, we apprehend that 


advantages would arise from reprinting the let- | 


ters in the columns of “The Friend,” and calling | junior members in relation to the attendance 
its readers to a serious consideration of their va-| of meetings for discipline, and the duties they 
luable contents. We accordingly commence to-| have to perform jin them, we affectionately re- 
day with the “Introductory remarks addressed| commend to the observance of our youth. We 


to the junior members ofthe Society of Friends.” 
The intelligent author touches with peculiar 


force on the dangers resulting from an uncon-| from the little portion of service which they 
trolled ministry, on the important institution} may be qualified to perform; nor how much 
of eldership, and its intimate connection with} their absence from those meetings and the 


ingly; not for filthy lucre, but of a ready mind; 
neither as being lords over God’s heritage, but 


Shepherd shall appear, ye also shall receive a 


by the youth paying that deference and respect 
which are due to those who rule well, remem- 
bering the injunction of an inspired apostle, 
“Ye younger, submit yourselves unto the elder; 
yea, all of you be subject one to another, and 
be clothed with humility.” 

The advice addressed by the author to our 


believe many of them are not aware of the 
loss they sustain, by withdrawing themselves 
















| might never have risen to the alarming height)our youth seeking the company of those who 


are older than themselves, and passing their 
time in sensible and instructive converse, in- 
stead of wasting so much of it in light and 
trivial discourse, which cannot but make work 
for bitter repentance, in years that are to come. 


To the Junior Members of the Society of 
Friends. 

The situation in which the Society of Friends 
has of late been placed, has, | have no doubt, 
attracted the attention of all its members; and 
that even those among you who have not been in 
the habit of attending its meetings for discip- 
line, are no strangers to their proceedings, 
although you have not yet felt it your duty to 
take any part in them: And to you more 
especially I submit the observations contained 
in the following letters. 

When in my early days I sometimes attended 
these meetings, my mind was filled with ad- 
miration at the harmony and prudence with 
which their affairs were conducted, and that 
genuine Christian forbearance, une with ano- 
ther, which enabled them to triumph over all 
the difficulties which are imposed by conflicting 
opinions, and generally to unite in the adoption 
of such measures as true wisdom dictated ; and 
it was gratifying to me to observe that it was, 
to other sects, a subject of wonder, how any 
numerous association could conduct their bu- 
siness without the intervention of votes or 
other substitutes, to ascertain the opinions of 
the majority of the assembly. 

The form is, I have no doubt, yet preserved, 
and the language of forbearance and humility 
retained by many who in their hearts entertain 
far different feelings; and the proceedings have 
in several instances proved, that the spirit 
which formerly pervaded these assemblies, no 
longer prevails iu sume of them. 

Why this great change has taken place, will 
no doubt be ascribed to different causes by the 
parties more immediately interested: an im- 


the preservation and welfare of our religious) want of lively interest in their concerns, ope- partial spectator may form conclusions different 
Society. Long experience has confirmed the} rate as a discouragement to their elder bre-| from many of them, and may be permitted to 
truth of the observations he makes, and estab-| thren, on whose shoulders the burden and care| ask, whether the leading causes may not have 
lishes the fact, that a sound’and healthy condi-! of Society devolve. been produced by some of that class, to whom 
tion in the ministry, and, of course, in the body| It is a very erroneous sentiment, but one| the great majority of the members of the So- 
at large, is greatly promoted by the honest} which too often influences the conduct of| ciety look for instruction. 

Christian labours and example of those who! young persons, that the aged and elder Friends 
fill the responsible station of elders. In this| are disposed to keep them at a distance and 
view of the subject, it becomes a matter of se-| treat them with reserve. 


rious importance, not only that meetings should|a shyness in the youth which leads them to} because of the high claim on which their min- 
earnestly seek for divine aid and direction in| avoid the society of exemplary Friends, whose| istry is founded, and which seems to require a 
making choice of such persons, but that those | mature age and religious experience would| degree of unremitting watchfulness with which 
who are appointed should faithfully fulfil the| have a salutary influence in curbing the sallies| it is difficult for a man to comply; but also, 


The situation of a Christian teacher is of 
awful responsibility, and in the Society of 
This idea produces} Friends peculiarly beset with dangers, not only 
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because it requires a constant attention to| 
keeping the mind in that state of lowliness and 
humility, which can alone preserve them from 
mistaking the wanderings of the imagination 
for a call of duty; and from those feelings 
which lead them to seek after the applause of 


Cunning is not more inconsistent with fana- 
ticism, than it is with Junacy; for however 
perverted the mind may be in relation to par- 
ticular subjects, we often see individuals in 
both situations, adopting the most plausible 
means for the accomplishment of the most 


. ° ‘ . . | 
men. Hence it must necessarily follow, that|irrational objects. It is not therefore to be| 


but few among them are always preserved in|expected that any attempts will be made totally 
such a state of mind, as not to require the/to abolish the eldership: such a proposal would 


caution and advice of their friends: and con-| hardly be successful ; but if means are found 
sequently, that some portion of the Society|to render that body less independent, and to} 


must be selected to watch over their conduct; |diminish the weight and authority which they 
and as this is an office of the greatest unport-jhave long and deservedly possessed, it may 
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tatious propriety by which all its transaction’ 
have been governed, has raised it; you must 
| be impressed with an honest zeal for its welfare, 
}and that reverence which every iIngenuous 
| mind feels for the institutions and practices of 
their ancestors, strengthened as it is in this case 
by the best of all tests, a long experience, must 
| Induce you to oppose the innovations of the 
|restless agitators of the present day: and your 
|good sense will, I trust, enable you to distin- 
jguish between true religion and fanaticism, 
jand not permit you to lose your reverence for 
|the one, in contemplating the wild deformity of 
ithe other. 


ance to their well being, the greatest care |subserve the cause, and lead to ultimate success 


ought to be observed in the appointment. The 
elders are the depositories of this power, so 
essential to the very existence of the Society; 
and as the most prudent and cautious use of it 
cannot always prevent the objects of their 
attention from feelings of resentment, so it will 
naturally follow, that those to whom the exer- 
cise of it is most necessary, will always be the 
most zealous in abridging it. 

This impatience of control is increased by a 
ranting spirit which seems of late to have in- 
fected a portion of the Society, and which, in 
its consequences, is always more injurious than 
infidelity itself; and generally arises from a 
restlessness ef disposition, which, not content 
with the measure of light which may have been 
imparted, is always aspiring after greater 
things. It arises from a desire after distinction; 
and as this disposition must prevent a growth 
in genuine religion, the delusions of self-love 
easily enable a man to substitute his own ima- 
ginations for revelations; and as every passion 
is strengthened by indulgence, he proceeds 
from one step to another, until he fancies him- 
self under the constant and peculiar guidance 
of the spirit, not only in his religious duties, 
but in all the temporal concerns of life. It na. 
turally follows, that when he has persuaded 
himself that he is thus gifted and endowed, he 
will feel himself above the advice of men, and 
regard all regulations which may have a ten- 
dency to restrain his wanderings, as obstructing 
him in his duties, and it will be one of his 
favourite objects to relieve himself from all 
control. How individuals actuated by such 
passions can subject the minds of others to their 
illusions, would indeed be wonderful, did not 
history furnish sufficient proof that it is difficult 
to calculate too largely on the credulity of a 
portion of mankind. 

Whenever this disposition of mind is dis- 
covered, especially in any part of the ministry, 
every reflecting member of Society must per- 
ceive the necessity of adopting means to prevent 
the injurious consequences of it; and as that 
duty more especially devolves on the elders, 
(who are, and always have been, the true and 
efficient support of the Society,) they soon 
become objects of dislike to the sublimated 
spirits opposed to them, and the diminution of 
their power and authority, the first and favou- 
rite scheme. 

That they will not succeed, I am fully per- 
suaded ; because | think it must be evident to 
every unclouded mind, that without such salu- 
tary interference as they often find it necessary 
to exercise, all order and propriety would be 
banished from the Society. 


in their projects: and here, if any where, the} And perhaps you may be induced to helieve 
danger seems to be.* that your attendance at the meetings for dis- 

It is with this disposition that such extra-|cipline, may not be without its use: that your 
ordinary solicitude has been manifested, to presence may not give additional strength and 
induce the youth of the Society and others of | encouragement to the long tried standard 
its members, who had before silently attended |bearers, and though you may not feel your- 
to its proceedings, to take part in its delibera-| selves called upon to take a very active part in 
tions, and to flatter them into a belief that they | their deliberations, your example may be of use 
are qualified to administer to its affairs and|to some of those forw ard spirits, who, whatever 
direct its proceedings; instead of recommending | may be their exterior appearance, are less 
an endeavour to discipline the mind to the} qualified for the important business than many 


weighty business of the Society, and cautioning 
them against indulging a spirit of judging with- 
out a serious and sulemn consideration of the 


subject; and against interrupting the business | 


by their councils, unless it is under a solemn 
impression of duty. 

The effect has been such as might be ex- 
pected, and was probably intended. Individuals 
who had before taken no part in the deli- 
berations of the Society, and who (however 
respectable in life) had never evinced that 


disposition of mind which had before been| 


thought a necessary qualification of an active 
member, are now among the most busy; and 
some of the younger portion of the Society, 
forgetting that modesty is the most becoming 
ornament of youth, are found opposing their 
unripe notions with unhesitating pertinacity, to 
the wisdom and experience of age. 

Under these circumstances is it not proper 
for you to consider whether you have not a 
part to act? When you look back to the his- 
tory of your Society and consider its admirable 
organization ; and when you reflect on the 
respectable standing, to which the unosten- 


* Since writing the above, I have been informed 
that this attempt has actually been made in the 
yearly meetings in Philadelphia and New-York, 
under the pretext of a necessity of subjecting all 


important appointments to change at stated periods. | 


No measure could be devised more injurious to the 
Society, and every friend to its welfare must rejoice 
that it was rejected. I know there are many very 
pious labourers in the ministry of this people, yet | 
think it must be evident to every observing mind, that 
there never was a period since the existence of the 


|of yourselves. 
| I know there are individuals in every stage 
iof life, who judge of preaching as others do of 
|music, by the concord of sweet sounds; and 
| who are convinced more by the harmony of a 
| well turned sentence, than by the sentiment it 
\1s intended to convey; whose religion is founded 
;On sensation rather than reflection, and is an 
jaflair of feeling instead of a deliberate sense of 
duty. To these I have nothing to say. My 
endeavour has been to show the inconsistencies 
into which men are Jed, by unfounded pre- 
tensions to a state of perfectability,* and an 
acquaintance with the inscrutable workings of 
| Providence, (which all experience proves to be 
}unattainable by man;) to show that such lofty 
\aspirations are not in accordance with the ge- 
jnuine principles of the religion of Jesus Christ; 
jand that it is by a submissive acquiescence in 
the measure of knowledge communicated, and 
|&n anxious endeavour to fulfil the obligations it 
imposes, rather than by curious researches into 
jhidden things, that we best perform our duties 
|here; and as no intelligent mind among you 
jcan believe that the suggestions of infinite 
|wisdom are ever contradictory, it was part of 
‘my plan to show the inconsistencies in the 
doctrines of the great leader of the illuminati 
of your Society. 


| If I have succeeded in this, and to your de- 
liberate examination I submit it, my task is 
accomplished; for if we are permitted to judge 
of the sermons as the arguments of a simple 
individual, sure | am, there are none among 


Society, in which there was a greater necessity of un- | 


remitting watchfulness on the part of the elders; and 
that so far from its being expedient to diminish their 
control, it ought, if possible, to be rendered more 
efficient. There is a spirit now abroad, which, if not 
checked, will devastate this Society. Who would be 
the principal agents is not for me to say; but one 
thing is certain, that if there is any disposition on the 
part of its ministers to relieve themselves from this 
control, it is sufficient evidence of the necessity of it. 
Such a disposition must proceed from a mind not 
imbued with true Christian humility, but presumptu- 
ously confident in itself. It is spiritual pride, than 
which nothing is more injurious and odious in a 
Christian professor. 


* Perfection, in the sense in which it is understood 
| by some people, frequently leads to great extravagance 
jon religious subjects, by inducing men to believe 
that they have eradicated from their hearts every 
|propensity to evil, and have arrived at a state of 
jstainless purity. There isa great difference between 
jthe perfection of the Creator and man. The perfection 
|of man consists in his possessing all that is requisite 
to attain the end of his creation; and the proper 
|question for him to consider, is not whether he has 
jarrived at that perfection which is the promised re- 
|ward in another state of being, but whether he has 
jby careful diligence and attention secured for himself 
ithat reward, 
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you habituated to reflection, who will not dis-| pressed with an idea of the inadequacy of{a Nazarene; he says nothing of the miraculous 
cover that they abound with inconsistencies,| language, to express what even they learned of conception of Jesus, but almost places the 
and are totally irreconcileable with reason, and| the character of God from his works, and of] question beyond a doubt, that Jesus was born 
the authority of the Scriptures. And you must) the perishable nature of all human signs, that! like other men. His account in the fourth 
unite with me in lamenting the strange illusion | they referred their contemporaries to a period, | chapter of his history, of the preaching of Jesus 
which induced the author of such discourses to} when they hoped that the human species|in a synagogue of his own town or country; 
declare that “be dare not speak at random,} would be so enlightened as to lay them aside,|and of the questions which arose among the 
otherwise hie should show that he departed from) and individually fulfil the obligations they owe| citizens of Nazareth, mean a great deal. “ Is 
God’s illuminating spirit. to their Maker, as they are impressed upon, or} not this the carpenter, the son of Joseph and 
$3 | written in their hearts, by a careful and dili-; Mary, the brother of James, and Joses, and 
INDEPENDENCE IN HUMBLE Lire.—llatem-| gent watch over his movements about them,| Juda, and Simon? and are not his sisters here 
lia, who was one of the most wealthy among! and in them.” with us?) And they were offended at him.” 
the Arabians, was blessed with a disposition | Pages 23, 24. “Those who wrote them! / hose, who asked these questions, knew Jesus 
that rendered him as liberal as he was rich-| |[the Scriptures,] evidently addressed them|®S 4 carpenter, and they knew also the whole 
His alms were not only bestowed in private ‘| either to their own age and nation, to certain| mily so well as to call them by name. Would 
but he made large donations to such as appliec N soc sieties, to individuals, or to certain occasions. | SUCH language ever have been used by people, 
every day for relief at his gate. As liberality} | And if they wrote and spoke to accomplish | who believed in the story which is related about 
has in general more admirers than imitators, | some object which they then had in view, when! the miraculous conception of Jesus ? 
so the man who possesses wealth or power is} j),.4 object was accomplished, their writing and| P. 21. “ Hearsay evidence had a much 
rarely at a loss for sycophants, who offer up speaking had answered all the end for which| 2'eater influence over the minds of men in that 
their incense at the shrine of adulation. One|), y intended them. ‘To make any further use| #8® than in this. That story of the miraculous 
day a friend of Hatemtia, praising his gene-| oF those writings, therefore, otherwise than as|COnception of Jesus, coming through the chan- 
rosity, said, “ I think there never Was @ man! historical, is evidently destroying their original nel of hearsay, might have been adopted by a 
of a more noble spirit.”’ “ | beg your pardon,’ | |intention, as putting meanings to them which historian with the greatest sincerity and honesty, 
returned Hatemitia, “I not long since met a| never entered the minds of the authors,’ * * *|nd still be incorrect. A report of that kind 
poor fellow staggering under a bundle of| « But if the Scriptures be the real word or OMe got up in that age, or in any age, would 
thorns, which he had been cutting for fire wil of Gol, t cunkt, ot leit; te'bs capable | Teadily find children, old women, and weak 
wood. Seeing his poverty, [ asked him, why,| ¢ only one construction. Suppose that Jesus minded men enough, to spread it as a truth. 
instead of labouring so hard, he did not go tO) Gy ict had adapted (as he always did most| 
the gate of Hatemtia for relief? The poor man admirably ‘ one of his discourses to an audience | T! fering of S 
replied, ‘ He who can earn a morsel of bread) \- | nal ad "| 1e offering o 
( . as partic ular character, profession and tem-| ‘merit, but is 
by his own industry, has no need to be obliged | per, (say to the class of the Scribes) whatever 
to Hatemtia.” This man’s mind was truly 


noble.”’ *|he might say to this class of people in that age, | given us to expect an article more full on the 


‘and in those circumstances, must be very illy |< | same topics, at least as respects the first, which 
———— fitted to the present age, in which there are|j, the most important. 


THE FRI END. none of that class of people in existence. The| 


pM Same observation is true of nearly all the New|! Maxaiep.—At Friends’ meeting-house, South 
NINTH MONTH, 25, 1830 | Tes stament, particularly of the Epistles, which | Kingston, R. I. on the 26th of seventh mo. STEPHEN 
rer |were In most cases private. No one from | A. Cuase, of Newmarket, N. H. to Anne A. daugh- 
| rei riding those E pistles, can say that the Apos-| ter of James Robinson, of the former place. 
tles had the least idea of, or made the least} — 
Some weeks back was inserted a letter from) ua : ~ : ve" | ee = 
Elias Hicks to Moses Brown, (see p. 333,) in| Provision for their transmission to the next| Departed this life, the 17th day of the eighth mo. 














. T. G. is not destitute of 
too deheative for insertion. 
To I.. we have to say, that reason has been 








| gener: tion.” | 1830, in the 62d year of her age, Exizanern, wife of 
which the subject of the former’s connec tion — | John Scholfield, of Solebury township, Bucks county, 
with, and agency in the cire ulation of the} P. 25, 26. * The pr imitive Christians knew | |Pa. This worthy Friend was a member and elder of 
*¢ Celestial Magnet,’ was introduced. We 


heal he | Buckingham monthly meeting of Friends; she con- 
nothing, or but very little, about the Scriptures. | tinged firm in the faith of the Gospel of our Lord 
They were all guided by one simple principle, | and Saviour Jesus Christ to the last, as evidently 


| Ww hic hthey sometimes called a good conscience, |appeared from ber expressions on her death bed, a 
|and sometimes the holy spirit, the word and| short time before her decease; “ Oh,” she said, “what 
the Gospel. To trust to the directions of this will become of those poor deluded people on such a 


|time as this, who deny the atonement and mediation 
was the whole sum and substance of their faith. | of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ ; it is my only 
This princtple led them to branch out into| hope.” She continued patient and firm to the last, 


many inferences, and courses of reasoning ;|and died in peace, leaving a sweetness on her coun- 
but these inferences and reasonings were al] tenance which was affecting to beholders. 
| addressed to the people of their own age. But} “ 
men are required, at the present day, to believe 
in the Scriptures collectively, as the word of 
God, that the sin of Adam has depraved all his 
posterity, that Jesus is God, that God pardons| 
men on account of a few hours suffering of a| 


mentioned that not having at that time ace ess | 
to the ‘* Magnet,’’ we might embrace another} 
occasion to recur to it. A few days ago the 
volume (printed in 1820,) was placed in our| 
hands, and to comply with the above intima- 
tion, we have submitted to the disgusting task 
of examining its contents. From such an 
incongruous mass of profi inity, infidel lity, fi na-| 
ticism and nonsense, intermixed with some 
truths, it was however no easy matter to de- 
tach portions adapted to our purpose, and at 
the same time of convenient lensth. E. Hicks. 
in his letter to M. Brown, says, “As thou hundred or more emigrants from Norfolk to 
alludes principally pM Ria gltage: ag Liberia, on the 13th of October ensuing ; but 
savouring of deism and infidelity, T am willing! mere man, that they must be miraculously con-| we ought to have added, that Elliot Cresson, 
to acknowledge that I have not been able tO! verted, that men ‘are naturally incapable of| local agent to the Society in Philadelphia, is 
discover the least symptom of that kind in that) serving their Maker, and many other childish, ithe proper person to whom contributions by 
perry btn Berea Gan - the genera! writings yet savage opinions, which those who teach| \our fellow citizens disposed to aid the laudable 
of our primitive i riends. With what pro- them, no more believe, than the y do that the| enterprize, or applications for passage, should 
priety or respect for truth he could make this 


y goddess Diana fell down from heaven, into the|be made: at his residence, No. 30, Sansom 
assertion, in the face of such paragraphs as the) city of Ephesus.” 





More than two months since, we announced 
|that the American Colonization Society had 
resolved to despatch a vessel, to convey one 








; street. 
following taken from Slack’s first essay, Or ut a 
No. 1, of the “ Celestial Magnet,’ our readers be In the subsequent numbers of the “ Magnet, 
may judge Slack’s infidel views are still more fully deve- s 
Pace 20. “The writers of the Scriptures! !oped; take for example the subjoined: PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 
av mJ 9 Ss » t s : 
themselves seem to have been so fully im-| No.4, p. 20. “ Mark was, beyond all doubt, Carpénter Street, near Seventh. 


